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ABSTRACT 

Decisionmaking in organizations is examined from the 
perspective of open systems organization theory. Employing this 
perspective^ this paper represents a critique of the views held by 
planners and systems analysts and the conflicting assumptions of 
their critics. The conclusion reached is that neither the assumptions 
held by planners^ nor those of their critics are wholly acceptable to 
the policymakers. Policymaking requires a mixed strategy of 
decisionmaking that is dependent on situational constraints and on 
tradeoffs between desirable but conflicting values. This paper begins 
by briefly describing a controversy over the management and 
organizatioii of the University of California library system, h theory 
of decision process selection is suggested that provides a framework 
for analyzing this controversy. Tljis theory suggests that there are 2 
major paradigms that policymakers use to describe decision processes* 
The historical roots of these paradigms are noted and the paradigms 
are described. The report suggests that there is a gap between 
normative assumptions of the decision process paradigms and the 
conclusions drawn following an examination of the constraints and 
values found in higher education. (Author/PG) 
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Must We Make the Decision Right? 
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^^The Method of Reason does not require that men do what 
they lack time to do^ or lack expein^enoe to dos oTj for 
that matter J lack brains to do* I get impatient with the 
scholarly oritia who sets up as the first step of the 
Method of Reason a clean and searching analysis of the 
problem; I get impatient not because that is not a good 
first step (after the information has been gathered) but 
because it is not part of the Method of Reason to demand 
such analysis of men to whom the problem is stubbornly 
refusing to open for analysis, " 
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PREFACE 



This is one of a continuing series of reports of the Ford Foundation 
sponsored Research Program in University Administration at the University 
of California, Berkeley. The guiding purpose of this Program is to under- 
take quantitative research which will assist university administrators 
and other individuals seriously concerned with the management of univer- 
sity systems both to understand the basic functions of their complex 
systems and to utilize effectively the tools of modern management in 
the allocation of educational resources. 

This paper has grown out of the writer's interest, over several years 
in the processes by which organizations, particularly institutions of 
higher education, make decisions and develop policies. The piecemeal 
hoc nature of decisions in most organizations aroused interest 
in the processes and techniques of formal planning. An examination of 
planning theory and practices led to a recognition of the practical lim- 
itations placed on this method of decision making. Resources for analysis 
are always limited, decisions often cannot wait for analysis, and consen- 
sus on values and objectives is difficult to achieve in most circumstances 
Planners thus are constantly frustrated in their attempts to impose their 
norms of rationality on organizations. The dilemma resulting from this 
recognition of the short-comings, both of traditional and of planning 
decision processes, led to a general examination of the decision process 
in organizations [Schmidtleln, 1973] and to the formulation of a theory 
of decision process selection. The latter is presented in this paper. 
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During the development of this paper, an opportunity arose to examine 
the controversy between the California State Department of Finance and the 
•ViLversity of California over the organization and management of the Univer- 
sity's library system. This controversy presents an excellent opportunity 
to examine the validity of the theory proposed here. As a result, a case 
study of the UC library controversy is planned in order to test empirically 
the assumptions set forth here and to analyze the structural implications 
of the use of alternative decision process paradigms by policy makers. A 
second report will contain the findings of this empirical study of library 
planning • 

This paper has profited greatly from discussions with Dr. Lyman Glenny, 
Professor of Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley; Dr. Martin 
Trow^ Professor of Public Policy, University of California, Berkeley; Dr. Guy 
Benveniste, Associate Professor of Education, University of California; and 
my associates at the Ford Foundation Program for Research in University Ad- 
ministration. Lengthy discussions with other professors and my fellow grad- 
uate students in the higher education program at UC Berkeley pointed out im- 
portant sources of ideas and greatly sharpened my views. The extensive re- 
views and comments on earlier drafts of this paper by Dr. Thomas A. Morehouse, 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Alaska; Mr. Richard 
Messinger, Higher Education Program, University of California, Berkeley; and 
Ms. Jane Bolce, Research Assistant, Ford Foundation Program for Research in 
University Administration, University of California, Berkeley, were particu- 
larly helpful. I am deeply indebted to Dr. Frederick Balderston, Professor 
of Business Administration, University of California, Berkeley, and Co-Director 
of the Fori Foundation Program for Research in University Administration, for 
his patient support and his help in facilitating the conduct of this study. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The processes of decision making in organizations described in this 
paper are examined from the perspective of open systems organization 
theory. The application of open systems theory to organizational deci- 
sion making is described in an earlier paper [Schmidtlein, 1973]. Employ 
Ing this perspective, the paper represents a critique of both the views 
held by planners and systems analysts and the conflicting assumptions 
of their critics. The conclusion reached is that neither the assump- 
tions held by planners, nor those of their critics are, in their extreme 
forms, wholly acceptable to the policy makers. Policy making requires 
a mixed strategy of decision making that is dependent o:^ situational 
constraints and on trade-offs between desirable but conflicting values. 
The desired mix of decision processes has important structural implica- 
tions for organizations since the location of decision authority is a 
critical consideration in the design of an institution. 

The paper begins by briefly describing a controversy over the manage 
ment and organization of the University of California library system. A 
theory of decision process selection is then suggested that provides a 
framework for analyzing this controversy. The theory suggests that 
there are two major paradigms that policy makers use to describe deci- 
sion processes. The historical roots of these paradigms are noted and 
the paradigms are then described and compared in some detail. Following 
this analysis of the competing descriptions of the decision process, 
there is an elaboration of the initial theory of decision process 
selection. The conclusion suggests that there is a gap between the 



normative assumptions of the adherents to both of the decision process 
paradigms and, on the other hand, the conclusions drawn following an 
examination of the constraints and values founi In the field of higher 
education. 
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THE PROBLEM 

The University of California L'^brary System Controversy , 

A controversy exists between the State of California Department of 
Finance and the University of California over the organization and 
management of the University's library system. This controversy pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to conduct a case study of the conflict 
between two views of what constitutes a legitimate and effective deci- 
sion process in organizations and the implications that alternative 
decision processes hold for the organization of the library system. 
A report by the Audits Division of the State Department of Finance 
[1972] on the library system, and the response by the University [1972], 
both give evidence of differing views on the nature of appropriate Uni- 
versity decision processes. The report by the Library Task Force [1972]. 
to Vice President C. 0. McCorkle, Jr., of the University, gives further 

indications of a tension between the desire for a credible library plan 

it 

and a conflicting desire to maintain the traditional decision structure 
o£ the University. 

The issues involved in the controversy between the State Department 
of Finance and the University of California are both substantive and pro- 
cedural. For example, recommendations were made by the auditors that 
the University's book acquisitions program be restrained until there was 
further clarification of national manpower trends and research support 
policies. Another suggestion was made that consideration be given to 
redistribution of graduate programs. Among examples of procedural 
recommendations were, (1) centralizing the holdings of little-used 
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research materials, and (2) increasing the interdependence and coordina- 
tion between libraries to avoid duplication (Audits Division, Department 
of Finance, 1972). The University made a lengthy response to the Audit 
report and listed "points of misunderstanding'' (University of California, 
1972). Among these "misunderstandings" were disagreement over the dis- 
tinction between core and research collections in libraries and betiJfeen 
necessary and unnecessary duplication. 

A larger procedural dispute, however, appears to overshadow speci- 
fic points of contention in the audit report and the University response. 
This dispute has to do with the effectiveness and legitimacy of the pro- 
cesses of decision making implicit in the Audit Division's activities 
and in its recommendations. The library audit represents more active 
participation of the State government in the University's policy making 
and decision processes, and is in line with the growing activism of 
state governments in the field of higher education in the pursuit of 
coordination, management efficiency and public accountability. Increased 
centralization of the University structure and greater central initiative 
at the University system level were recommended to deal with issues 
developed in the report. Clues to the auditors' view of appropriate 
policy processes are contained in the preface of their report: 

The study was undertaken to assist both the President of the 
University and the State Director of Finance to plan the 
■ University's future growth as systematically as possible, [p. i] 

... the report was written primarily for. high-level University 
and state administrators [p. i] . 

One can infer from these quotations that, policy and planning are consider- 
ed to be primarily the domain of these central figures and that they 
have both the responsibility and means to effect decisions. Further 
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comments in the auditor's report reinforce this impression that policy 
and decision making was seen as a centralized process. One recommenda- 
tion in this vein was; 

That increasing the interdependence of UC libraries to avoid 
unnecessary duplication become a high priority University 
goal [p. 49] . 

Response to the report by the University generally dealt with tha 
specific issues raised by the auditors. The responses usually indicated 
agreement with some reservation. Only in a few instances did University 
comments explicitly reject the assumptions described above; which are 
implicit in the audit and its recommendations. Among the University's 
comments, the most pertinent to this issue are the following: 

It is not obvious that the goal of providing satisfactory 
access to adequate research collections can be met at less > 
cost through coordination . • . [p. 13]. 

. . . each, campus must remain a viable unit and a certain 

amount of duplication mu^t be expected for that reason . . . [p. 13]. 

Our libraries are alert to the necessity of making the most 
economical acquisitions. Their professional judgment is 
important and their individual decisions are made on the 
basis of academic programs on their campuses and within 
available resources [p. 17]. 

One final quotation, perhaps, best illustrates what appears to be an 
underlying concern of the University - a concern with decision processes 
and their location in the structure, as distinct from concern over the 
substance of the recommendations: 

The establishment of exact procedures to carry on studies 
and implement recommendations are internal matters that 
should be left to the University's responsibility [p, 19]. 
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The Context in Which the Library Controversy is Taking Place: Conflict 

Over Decision Process Paradigms , 

The controversy over the U.C* library systems is an example of a 
larger debate underway in higher education over the legitimacy and the 
effectiveness of two conceptions, or paradigms, of the policy-making 
decision process. The first conception is termed the comprehensive/ 
prescriptive (C/P) pctradigm; the second the incremental/remedial (I/R) 
paradigm. The C/P process is typified by the concepts of planning: the 
PPBS approach to budgeting (Hitch and McKean, 1960), the applications of 
techniques ot operations research (Churchman, Ackoff and Arnoff, 1957), 
systems analysis (Churchman, 1968), and decision analysis (Ralffa, 1968). 
The l/R decision process is exemplified by the concept of the operations 
of the "market*^ in economics (Friedman, 1962) , 'the budget process de- 
scribed by Wlldavsky (1964) , and the political processes described by 
Braybrooke and Lindbloom (1963). Each point of view has its advocates 
among higher education policy makers. Proponents of each side of the 
debate foresee great dangers for higher education if their paradigm 
does not become the dominant mode of decision-making. 

The substance of this conflict concerns both the legitimacy and 
the effectiveness of the two paradigms. For example, the legitimacy 
of the C/P paradigm is criticized because of fear that planning leads 
to control and centrall.'^ed authority. The legitimacy of the I/R para- 
digm is questioned because of fears that the collective interest is not 
served by inefficient, unregulated market processes which can allow 
power to accumulate in a few hands that are not accountable to the 



public interest. Recent questions are focusing more on the relative 
effectiveness of the two decision paradigms. The PPBS approach, for 
example, is based on a belief that in a complex and rapidly changing 
modern society, traditional decision processes are no longer an adequate 
basis for determining policy. 

... in part as a consequence of the rapid growth of the 
Fifties and Sixties, most institutions are not entering the 
Seventies with an arsenal of tested modern management tools 
to face the challenge. 

. . . Currently, institutions, state and regional coordinating 
bodies, and others interested in higher education are working 
actively on these and other problems; but for maximum progress 
to occur, there is a need for a common and generally accepted 
framework and set of definitions of "language" for institutions 
to be able to exchange information and analytical developments 
in a mutually beneficial way. [Lamson, 1972, p. 1] 

The difficulties encountered in attempting to implement planning processes 
such as PPBS, however, have given rise to critiques: 

Deeper insight suggests **Hat PPBS may represent the even 
mote disastrous triumph ^j. economic rationality over the 
political and social rationality which reasonably, logically, 
and necessarily belong in government decisions on resource 
allocation. [Hoos, 1972, p. 74] 

Much of the conventional analysis of the conflict between the compet- 
ing decision paradigms assumes that each paradigm generally is feasible 
in all areas of policy-making, and that the factors that limit the ef- 
fectiveness of any particular decision strategy are the "perverse char- 
acteristics" of people. Rarely is an examination undertaken of the 
basis for this "perverse" behavior — behavior which is blamed on a 
lack of rationality or the pursuit of selfish interests. Thus, conven- 
tional wisdom assumes that a particular decision process is selected and 



^ahrendorf describes this conflic over the legitimacy of decision 
para(.*:gms (1968). 
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as a result certain consequences occur which are either favorable or 
unfavorable, depending on the observer's values. The premise upor. which 
the proposed research is based suggests that constraints present in the 
decision environment determine to a considerable extent the actual deci- 
sion process employed. Therefore, 

Instead of developing decision models in general it might 
be more valuable to look at decision making as a process 
which varies in response to the particular societal environ- 
ment. (Alexander, 1972, p. 325). 

The Theoretical Perspective: Decision Constraints and Value Trade-Offs . 

This paper presumes that the two decision process paradigms briefly 
described above are not equally effective in all environments. The fa;c- 
tors that limit their application result more from the constraints pre- 
sent, in the physical and social environment of the area subject to deci- 
sion than in the characteristics of participants. The irrational beha- 
vior commonly attributed to those who frustrate the progress of decision 
processes is found to be highly understandable after an analysis of 
environmental constraints. These constraints fall into five categories: 

- time and space limitations; 

- knowledge of causal relationships, change technologies, and 
outputs; 

- resources available for analysis; 

- consensus among parties to decisions; and 

- functional demands associated with various roles. 

The presence of different sets of these constraints determine the bounds 
within which it is feasible to employ a particular decision process. 
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The specific decision process to be employed, within the bounds 
set by the constraints ^ is determined by trade-offs between conflicting 
values that are embodied in each of the decision paradigms. For example, 
the prescriptive nature of the C/P paradigm favors its use in undertaking 
major departures from practice. It serves as a means to make prompt 
changes in times of high uncertainty. The I/R paradigm, which operates 
through processes of mutual accommodation, results in gradual changes 
and thus favors stability. In practice ssome accommodation is needed 
between an emphasis on the changes required to adapt to new conditions 
and an emphasis on stability. Some level of stability is necessary to 
maintain the common assumptions and understandings that are a prerequi- 
site for collective action. 



Implications for Policy: identification of Constraints and Value 

Trade-Offs Will Lead to the Selection of More Effective Decision 
processes . 

If the above theory is accurate, the implications for policy-makers 
are far-reaching. First, policy analysis should focus more on the social 
and physical environmental constraints that limit the use of decision 
strategies than on the internally motivated behavior of individuals. 
The analytically unsophisticated and unproductive tendency to write off 
behavior as irrational will be reduced; or at least there will be a reduc- 
tion of the areas of behavior ascribed to irrationality. Examinations 
of constraints will facilitate a more sophisticated analysis of behavior. 
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An understanding of specific constraints that sometimes influence the 
effectiveness of decision processes will lead to the identification of 
variables that are most susceptible to control. Thus, strategies of 
change can be selected that are sensitive to the relative difficulties 
of selectively altering constraint variables. The costs of building 
consensus, altering roles or speeding up analysis can be made more ex- 
plicit. Once the potential effectiveness of decision processes and 
change strategies are analyzed, based on an analysis of constraints, 
then a clearer focus on trade-offs between values associated with par- 
ticular decision process paradigms should result in more informed and, 
hopefully, more effev^uive choices. Policy making is not a process of 
maximizing a particular value but of reconciling conflicting values. 

Whatever the validity of the foregoing assertion, the evidence of 
a debate over the legitimacy and effectiveness of the two decision para- 
digms suggests that the time has come for a reassessment of the norma- 
tive assumptions that lie behind planning, cost-effectiveness analyses, 
and the associated campaigns for accountability and evaluation. At the 
same time, the limitations of fragmented, uncoordinated decision processes 
need recognition. Some of the current enthusiasm for a return to market 
decision strategies, which emphasize autonomy and independence, need to 
be tempered by an examination .' the reasons that have led to increased 
planning. Changes taking place in higher education rule out a nostalgic 
return to the decentralised, incremental policy processes of the past. 
The size of the higher education enterprise, and its claim on a substan- 
tial portion of public revenues, insures a continuing public interest in 
coordination and efficiency. Thus, the challenge to those concerned 
with higher education is how best to preserve traditional values of 
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diversity and autonomy while satisfying increasingly significant values 
such as economy, efficiency and coordination. The magnitude of this 
task is compounded by a fundamental uncertainty in this country over 
the broad purposes of higher education as universal postsecondary educa- 
tion approaches reality (Trow, 1972) • 



HISTORICAL ROOTS OF DECISION PROCESS CONFLICT 
Conpeting Theories of Social Action Processes . 



Dahrendorf (1968) examined the historical value conflicts between 

"two types of rationality" - market and plan: 

One (the market) is the liberal pattern. In liberal thinking, 
rationality is a quasi-economic term. It seeks a maximum 
yield at a minimum cost — for example, a maximum of individual 
happiness with a minimum of political decision. The social 
order rests on the assumption that this kind of rationality 
guides the individual as well, so that as a rule people will 
not systematically act against their own interest. It is 
further assumed that every increase in the rationality of the 
political process will necessarily increase the utility of 
this process for the people involved. According to this view, 
then, if rocial forces are simply allowed to take their own 
course, they will produce the best possible political solutions 
at any given time. (p. 217) 

The plan^-rational orientation, by constrast, has as its dominant 
feature precisely the setting of substantive social norms. 
Planners determine in advance who does what and who gets what. 
The ideal plan-rational orientation leaves no room at all for 
individual decisions, or indeed for coni'licting decisions. 
Instead, the plan — assuming it is benevolent — successfully 
anticipates all needs, prescribes the means of satisfying them, 
and. relates ends and moans unambiguously to each other. In 
such an orientation, rules of the game are in principle as 
superfluous as substantive nprras are in a market-rational 
approach; there is no game, but merely the controlled working 
out of predetermined processes* (p. 220). 

These two approaches to decision making correspond to the incremental/ 
remedial and the comprehensive/prescriptive types described previously. 

The roots of the I/R decision process lead back to the classical 
liberal formulations of the market place propounded by early economists, 
particularly Adam Smith (1776), and to concepts of representative govern- 
ment described hy political philo5opher3, such as John Stuart Mill (1859). 



More recently, the liberal formulation of social action has been supported 
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by Hayek (1944) and Friedman (1962). 

The concept of planning, in its modern form, grew out of social 
philosophies seeking to find solutions to problems apparent in the 
liberal formulation of rational decision making, Marx (1867) described 
the social consequences, that he foresaw, from the growth of unregulated 
market economies, and the need for political intervention. Aside from 
the Marxists, Manviheim (19A0) , presents one of the most ambitious attempts 
to formulate the concepts of planning (Dahrendorf, 1968). He describes 
well the fundamental assumption underlying the C/P paradigm: 

We have never had to set up and direct the entire system 
of nature as we are forced to do today with society . . • 
Mankind is tending more and more to regulate the whole of 
its social life, although it has never attempted to create 
a second nature. (p. 175). 

The philosophies of science (particularly logical positivism) , provided 
a rationale, and scientific breakthroughs set precedents, for man's be- 
lief in the possibilities of intervention into "the entire system of 
nature." Science, also, furnished the technology needed to conduct 
planning.^ 

Growing Legitimacy of Planning: Some speculations . 

Until recently in this country, the concepts of public planning had 
little ideological support. Planning was closely linked in the public's 
mind with concepts possessing negative connotations , such as socialism 
and authoritarianism."^ During the past 20 years, planning has gained 
considerable legitimacy among both progressives and conservatives. 
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Salner (1972) described the connection between the philosophy of 
science and modern systems and planning concepts. 

3 

These liberal concerns about the values implicit in planning were 
® . set fornh in classic form by Hayek (1944) • 
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Galbraith (1967) makes the case for planning in modem industrial society, 
and recently a conservative president, Richard Nixon, with considerable 
public approval, employed the most extensive economic controls in the 
history of the country. In higher education there has been a rapid 
growth of statewide coordination and planning (Glenny, 1959; Berdahl, 
1971). Balderston and Weathersby (1972) note the growth of PPBS in 
higher education. The rapid expansion and influence of the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) further attests 
to the growing interest in planning in higher education (WICHK, 1973). 

Complex and obscure factors undoubtedly lie behind the rapid legiti- 
mation of planning in higher education. Some of the factors appear to 
be: 

- the growth in the size and complexity of higher education, 
the rapid rate of change in society and higher education, 

- the ^'success" of science in explaining complex phenomena, 

- the development and elaboration of the technology needed to plan, 

- shortcomings perceived in the operation of the political market- 
place. 

The growth in size and complexj.ty of higher education . Trow (1972) 
describes the exponential growth of higher education and the functional 
transformations accompanying transitions from "elite'^ to "mass" to "uni- 
versal" access. From 1889-1890 to 1953-54 the income of institutions of 
higher education, in relation to GNP, increased from 0.23% to 0.63% 
(Harris, 1972). This growth in size, both absolutely and in relation 
to a percentage of GNP, has produced pressures to coordinate the efforts 
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of institutions and to contain their demands for money, particularly 
during the rapid growth of the past decade. Higher education has come 
to be more and more interrelated, and policy decisions of one institution 
increasingly hold implications for other institutions. This growth also 
has resulted in an increasing competition for funds with other public 
programs, such as welfare (Glenny and Kidder, 1973)- Growth has not 
been limited to enrollments. Many writers, including Kerr (1964) and, 
more recently, Ashby (1971), have noted the increasing number of missions 
taken on by universities. These missions sometimes compete with one 
another, and this internal competition generates pressures for more 
cohesive planning. The expanded research functions of Universities is 
widely thought to have resulted in a deterioration of the teaching func- 
tion. The conditions accompanying government sponsored research has 
conflicted with traditional modes of academic inquiry. Conflicting 
missions are spawning proposals to "unbundle" higher education by spin- 
ning off fui\ctions such as certification (Newman, 1971). Institutions 
are divesting themselves of research functions. Growing financial 
demands have led to increased federal and state involvement in higher 
education. The resulting concerns for public accountability have given 
impetus to planning. For example, the Federal investment in buildings 
for higher education institutions in 1963 was accompanied by an insistence 
on statewide planning. The growing financial crises in higher education 
generally (Cheit^ 1971), and in private education in particular (Jenny 
and Wynn, 1971; Jellema, 1972) have further favored increased state 
financial support accompanied by increased governmental intervention 
and planning. Expanding efforts to articulate new forms of post-secondary 
education with traditional programs are likely to place an even greater 
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emphasis on planning and coordination. 

The accelerating rate of change ^ There is little need to document 
the dramatic acceleration of the rate of change in society and education. 
The implications of the increasing rate of social change are of such 
interest that a book on the subject, entitled Future Shock , has become 
a best-seller (Toffler, 1970). New institutions are emerging concerned 
with predicting the shape of the future and terms such as "inventing 
alternative futures," and creating "scenarios" have become a part of 
the language of administrators. Commonly, complaint is made that higher 
education has not kept up with the swiftly changing demands of the larger 
society. Insistent demands are being placed on institutions of higher 
education to adapt rapidly to changing needs, and to lead the search 
for means to predict and control the directions in which society and 
higher education are moving. 

From another perspective, higher education is being asked to critique 
the value of changes that are taking place, particularly in our environ- 
ment, and to devise means to restrict arid control change. Differential 
rates of change among social institutions, and differing perceptions of 
the degree and nature of change in various segments of our society, has 
increased conflicts between individuals and institutions over their 
increasingly diverse goals and created an apparent loss of social con- 
sensus. This has been especially true in higher education (Trow, 1972)* 
The effects of this lack of consensus in higher education were particu- 
larly apparent in the debates over "student aid" versus "institutional 
aid" in the "Education Amendments of 1972" (PL 92-318). Planning 
commonly is viewed as the means to deal with the uncertainties that 
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are associated with this rapid rate of social change. 

The "success" of science . The results produced by scientific re- 
search and technological innovation during the past 150 years created a 
growing faith in the rational powers of man. The world view of the 
scientist became, perhaps, the predominant philosophic orientation of 
American society. Successes, such as space ventures, created confidence 
that technologies employed by scientists and systems engineers could be 
applied to the social arena resulting in solutions of contemporary pro- 
blems. This faith in science appeared to reach its zenith during the 
1960's. Large numbers of "systems analysts" and proponents of modern 
planning techniques shifted their att'^ntion from defense and business 
to social concerns such as education. Recently, however, a reaction 
against the scientific orientation of our society appears to be develop- 
ing. Books dealing with metaphysical points of view have become very 
popular. This reaction has had its counterpart in a growing number 
of critiques of planning techniques and systems analysis (Kelleher, 1970; 
Salner, 1971; Hoos, 1972). Substantial federal cutbacks in research 
funds have occured since 1968. The Offic'e of Science and Technology 
has been shifted from the White House to the National Science Founda- 
tion, with some loss in status. New educational finance schemes such 
as "voucher systems" are emerging- These lessen the need for planning, 
with its associated centralized coordination and control. 

The development of planning technology . Planning has become more 
feasible with the development of hardware and techniques for storing 
and manipulating large bodies of data. The computer has been at the 
center of this development. It has made the large scale analysis of 
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data practical by using applied mathematical tools of operations research 
and decision analysis. Further techniques that have facilitated planning 
are PPBS, various forms of network analysis such as PERT, and Delph**. 
techniques. The very presence of this planning capability, some suggest, 
has led to the use of these techniques in situations where they are inap- 
propriate (Hoos, 1972). Jones (1973) suggests that the Utopian urge in 
our culture has become a utopianism of means rather than ends. Our large 
scale visions have become technological rather than philosophical. Per- 
haps it is this fascination with technological means that has created a 
climate of acceptance for the extravagant claims of some planners. 

The shortcomings perceived in the political marketplace . The clas- 
sical formulations of the political and economic marketplace as a vast 
self-correcting mechanism have been questioned severely during the past 
half-century. The tendency of economic and political power to concen- 
trate in a few hands, as well as the conflict between the goals of in- 
dividuals and organizations, together with the unforeseen impact of in- 
dividual actions on others in an interdependent society , and the need 
for public services unmet when left to market incentives (Olson, 
1968), all have led to a search for ways to conduct human affairs that 
are more in accord with the collective interest than are the diffuse 
individual interactions of the marketplace. At the same time, 'there 
has been a growth in the tendency to view social problems as emanating 
from the structure of society itself rather than arising solely from 
the willful behavior of individuals. Thus, planning to restructure 
society is viewed increasingly as a legitimate, and possibly effective, 
means to deal with man's problems. 
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Conclusions » In the past, insuitutions of higher education performed 
a role less central to the everyday functioning of society. Institutions 
were smaller, more autonomous, and faced less pressures for rapid change. 
Policy decisions in this less interdependent society affected fewer people 
and fewer organizations , and therefore decisions could be made with less 
analysis. Guidelines of tradition were reasonably effective, and the un- 
desirable side effects of decisions could be corrected with relatively 
little economic and social cost. 

Today, the rapid rate of social change, a lower level of social con- 
sensus, and the growing importance of knowledge generation and diffusion 
in our society requires more planning. The "success" of science gives 
hope that it will be an effective method for solving problems. Size, 
complexity, and an accelerating rate of> change have made the consequences 
of decisions in higher education far-reaching in several respects. Rising 
costs of maintaining institutions, and systems of institutions, have 
placed a higher value on efficiency and accountability than was true in 
the past. Consequently, the practice of formal evaluation has become 
more pervasive. Rationales are sought to improve the criteria for al- 
location of funds and thus to reduce conflict by making allocation deci- 
sions on more "objective" grounds. Additionally, the speed of change, 
both internally and in the environment of higher education institutions, 
requires an improvement in predictive ability to protect large "sunk 
costs," and to avoid increasingly expensive modifications of operations. 
Increased interdependence and complexity, externalities or side effects, 
and unanticipated consequences resulting from decisions have heightened 
the need for analysis and prediction. 
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Conflict Over Decision Process Selection: Recent evidence . 

The growing acceptance of the legitimacy of planning has changed 
the nature of the debate between advocates of comprehensive/prescriptive 
processes and proponents of incremental/remedial decision processes • 
Recent arguments have focused increasingly on the effectiveness of 
planning; particularly the use of new management technologies such 
as systems analysis and PPBS, Lindbloom (1959) introduced his "muddling 
through" decision model. He and Braybrooke (1963) elaborated this in- 
cremental view of decision-making, Wildavsky (1964) examined the fed- 
eral budget process and found that decisions were made largely accord- 
ing to traditional incremental political processes. He also criticized 
the effectiveness of cost-benefit analysis, rjystems analysis, and program 
budgeting (1966), Hirschman (1970) described the remedial nature of 
pol.*'* cy-making, a central concept in the l/R view of the decision pro- 
cess, ' Nl jkanen (1972) described the Federal experiment with PPBS and 
the reasons why it was abandoned, Kelleher (1970) and Hoos (1972) con- 
tributed critiques of the assumptions that lay behind the use of modem 
planning techniques r More specifically related to higher education, 
Balderston and Weathersby (1972) prepared a critique of the attempt 
to implement PPBS at the University of California, Heim (1972) dis- 
cussed problems faced by the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems in the development of its planning tools and tech- 
niques, Bowen (1973) questioned the assumptions that lie behind the 
concept of accountability. 

This criticism of formal planning strategies has roughly paralleled 
^**hp, development of Program Plannins; and Budgeting Systems (PPBS), the 
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principal technique employed to impelement comprehensive planning in 
public agencies. Only recently, however, with the growing disillusion- 
ment over the failure of PPBS to live up to the expectations of its 
proponents, has this criticism appeared to have much impact on the 
consciousness of policy-makers • Concepts of formal planning are highly 
elaborated, and planners have developed their own vocabulary; while 
employing quantitative and computerized forms of analysis that have 
great appeal to a science-oriented society. The strength of the plan- 
ning ideology is such that it is commonly viewed as tho "rational deci- 
sion process,'* with the implication that traditional decision processes 
are irrational. This may be because the elements ox the incremental 
decision process have not been defined as well as thoae of the planning 
process. Most formulations of incrementalism are by political scientists 
or sociologists whose disciplines, perhaps, lack the status of economics 
and applied mathematics, whose representatives are the principal theore- 
ticians among plan advocates. Yet, as noted by Schultze (1968), a large 
proportion of Federal budget decisions are made on the basis of tradi- 
tional, incremental political processes. The wide-spread resistance to 
rigorous planning and the equally pervasive presence of l/R decision 
processes suggests that these processes serve functions unmet by C/P 
decision processes. 



TWO DECISION PROCESS PARADIGMS 



The Comprehensive/Prescriptive Decision Paradigm: An examination 

of planning * 

The C/P paradigm is largely described in the literature of planning 
The C/P paradigm might be termed accurately the plruning paradigm. Plan 
ning has been defined "and related to other organizational functions by 
Hide (Elam and Swanson, 1969) : 

Education (or any other field of policy) may be regarded 
as a conventionally defined set of variables, linked 
together by definitional relationships or by covariance, 
which at least in principle may be empirically estimated 
. . . Planning . . . [is an] operation with a model in 
which, a priori , neither input nor output variables are 
given . . . the result of such an exercise can only be 
the identification of various consistent sets of values 
of input — and output variables. The consistency 
checking implied would constitute the essential element 
in planning, [p, 78] 

Among the concepts Eide lists as critical to understanding planning 
are: 

Deoision-making : Fixing of values of output variables; 

Programming: Estimating the values of input variables when 
the values of output variables are given; 

Implementation: The practical manipulation of input values 
according to an established program; 

Control: The checking of whether values of coefficients describ- 
ing structural covariance correspond tci expectations; 

Research: The systematic study of structural coefficients within 
one model, including the developing of theories about the 
determinants of such coefficients; 

Forecasting: Estimating the values of output variables, when the 
values of input variables are given (reversing the programming 
process) . [p. 79] 



Eide regards programming as a special case of planning and asserts 
that in practice implementation implies a certain amount of programming. 
The control function provides essential information on changes in basic 
assumptions; research provides necessary knowledge about the values of 
structural coefficients within a planning model. From the viewpoint of 
a policy-maker, according to Eide, "planning provides the raw material 
for decisions in terms of clearly foirmulated priority choices and alter- 
native lines of action, their implications worked out and explicitly 
stated/' Eide evidently would consider policy formulation as the pro- 
cess of selecting a course of action from among alternative plans* He 
acknov^ledges the considerable interaction between policy-makers and 
planners that may result in the emergence of only one plan, but sees 
two sets of actors with different functions which, organizationally, 
should be kept distinct. 

These definitions are based on economic concepts of input, process 
cess and output models and are derived from systems theory (Lockwood, 
1972). Their application to higher education has been primarily through 
the development of PPBS and planning techniques such as those designed 
by the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems and the 
Systems Research Group. Weathersby and Weinstein (1970) describe the 
characteristics of several mathematical models designed for higher educa- 
tion planning* 

PPBS was developed principally by the RAND Corporation and its 
probably best represented by the work of Hitch and McKean (1960), 
Schultze (1968) and Hovick <1969). PPBS is a form of analytical 
decision-making which calls for the specification of objectives and 
incorporates cost-effectiveness analysis to find the most effective 



and efficient ways to reach desired goals on the basis of objective 
criteria. The objectives of PPBS are sixfold (Schultze, 1968): 

1. To broaden the range of alternatives considered in policy 
and program design, and to enlarge the scope of the policy- 
toaker in seeking program objectives. 

2. To analyze the output of a given program in terms of its 
objectives. 

3. To measure total program costs, including both the future 
budgetary consequences of current decisions and other more 
indirect social costs. 

4. To formulate objectives and programs which extend beyond 
the single year of the annual budget submission. 

5. To analyze the alternative to find the most effective means 
of reaching basic program objectives and to achieve these 
objectives at the minimum cost. 

6. To establish these analytic procedures as a systematic part 
of the budget review. 

One of the many arguments for PPBS is that yearly budget decisions 
are so constrained that there is little room permitted for change. A 
longer range perspective allows for more significant changes in objec- 
tives, operating practices, and budget allocations. PPBS allows room 
for major changes by calling for reviews of the basic structure of pro- 
grams rather than allowing incremental additions to, or deletions from, 
existing ones. In addition, it Is logical to expect that a simultaneous 
review of all competing programs will be much more equitable than a pro- 
cess which looks at programs individually. This is especially true if 
detailed information is available on the analysis of program objectives, 
effectiveness, and costs. 

The concept of accountability often is associated closely with the 
notion of planning. Bowen (1973) listed the ingredients of a system of 
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accountability as: 

- a clear statem^int of goals with an ordering of priorities; 

- allocation of resources toward maximum returns in relation 
to the goals; 

- cost and benefit analysis Including allocation of costs and 
benefits to particular institutions and to programs within 
institutions ; 

- evaluation of actual results; 

- reporting on the evaluation to governing boards, to sources of 
financial support — including possibly the general public — 
and also to faculty and administrative staff. 

The purposes of accountability so defined are several: 

- to provide justification for appropriations (placing the 
burden of proof on the applicant) ; 

- to require clarification of objectives; 

- to improve operating efficiency; 

- to provide incentives for improved performance; 

- to provide a base for relating compensation of administrative 
and professional staff to performance; 

- to identify e;!&amples of excellent operation so that these 
examples may be emulated, [p. 28] 

This view of accountability is clearly basecii the perspectivu: of the 
C/P paradigm and, as Bowen points out, rests on a number of . assumptions 
that often do not hold for higher education. For example, the concept 
of stating and achieving goals is difficult to employ when the dist:lnc- 
tions between means and ends is not clear and goals ^re obscure, com^ 
plex and controversial. 

The necessity for plannrjig is described by Farmer (1972) as 
follows: 



goals are required to guide the direction of change; 
management Is required if the process of change is complex; 

- cost/benefit comparisons are required If resources are limited; 

- cause and effect analysis Is required if specific end results 
are desired; 

- an analysis of Investinent is required if the management of 
change entails differential risks; 

- a defensible system of decision-making is required if the 
enterprise entails controversy and accountability. 

This formulation sets forth the logic for planaing but contains the 
familiar assumptions that goals can be specified and weighted, cause 
and effect is subject to understanding within the bounds of available 
resources, and the processes of planning can be conducted in ways 
that are considered legitimate by those affected. 

From the foregoing discasslon \lt can be seen that the coniprehensive/ 
prescriptive paradigm rests On a number of assumptions about the nature 
of the environment in which it takes place. These assumptions include: 

1. The technical analysis of problems, goals and change strategies 
produces sufficient understanding and agreement to permit the 
establishment of goals and priorities. ThiB implies that con- 
flicts are based principally on lack of understanding rather 
than on fundamental disagreements over values and self-interests. 

2. The area subject tv5 planning is sufficiently under/9 tandable 
80 that crucial causal relationships can be determined, tech- 
nologies for change can be develoi^d, and outputs can be 
Identified and measured. If the nature and relationships 

of crucial variables ^re obscure then research and development 
are necessary prerequisites to planning (Rlvlln, 1969). 

3. The economic, social, human and Information resources necessary 
to design. Implement and evaluate plans must be available. If 
the money, the ideological commitment, the human talent and 
the Information techno3.ogy are inadequate, planning will, to 
that extent, be in&deiquate. 

4. The rate of change, deadlines, and competing priorities in the 
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environment must allow sufficient time for the analysis that 
is the essential element in planning. 

5. The cons^equences of planning must serve positively the functional 
requirements established by the roles of key actors. If the 
consequences of planning are to reduce prematurely the options 
available to pcllcy-makers then they are highly likely to resist 
planning. Rivliu (1969) presented evidence of this problem in 
her analysis of the experience with PPBS in the Departmeflt olf 
Healthy Education and Welfare. 

The incremental/remedial decision process paradigm does not require that 
these assumptions be met. In a sense^ it is a method for coping with 
high levels od uncertainty and conflict that are not easily solved by 
organized analysis. 

The Incremental/Remedial Decision Paradigm: An Examination of Traditional 
Liberal Decision Theory . 

The I/R paradigm, as noted earlier , has grown out of the liberal 
theories of social action and market economics that have been developed 
over several centuries. Mannheim (1950) describes the elements of this 
theory as follows: 

The liberal theory of social .^ctlon may roughly be stated as 
follows: There is no ni^ed for planning, no need for being 
told what is the right way of action, no need for special 
inculcation of alms or stimulation of motivation so long as 
there is (a) opportunity for everyone; (b) free choice; 
(c) scope for experimentation, for trial and error by the 
individual^ (d) available Information About the relevant 
facts; (e) last but not least, free competition, which in 
connection with the previous factors will create both the 
incentives and the necessary wlndom to adjustment. 

This e^^eory of decision-making underlies the analysis of polieical sys- 
tema and organizational budget processes by Lindbloom (1965), Braybroc^e 
and Lindbloom (1963), Wlldavsky (1964), Fenno (1969), and Creclne (1969), 
all of whom are often termed incremen talis ts» Hirschman (1970), 



an economist, also approaches decision-making from this perspective. 
This school of thought concentrates on how the individual policy-maker 
operates within an ongoing political system. In stressing the parameters 
of individual choice, this perspective assumes an environment which 
necessitates a continuous, gradualist approach to decisions. Incre- 
mentalism, as a systematic strategy for decision-making , has eight 
interrelated attributes (Braybrooke and Lindbloom, 1963): 

1.0 Choices are made in a given political system, at the margin 
of the status quo. 

2. A restricted variety of policy alternatives is considered, 
and these alternatives differ only incrementally from existing 
policy. 

3. A restricted number of consequences are considered for any 
given policy; at any one point the analysis of consequences 
is quite incomplete. 

4. Adjustments are mad\e in thti objectives of policy in order to 
Conform to given mei^xns of policy, implying that ends and means 
are chosen simultaneously. 

5. Problems are reconstructed, or transformed, in the course of 
exploring relevant data. 

6. Analysis and evaluation occur sequentially, with the result 
that policy consists of a long chain of amended choices. 

7. Analysis and decision-making are remedial; they move away 
from negatively perceived situations and toward known objec- 
tives. 

8. Analysis and decision^making are socially fragmented; they 

go on at a very large lumber of separate points simultaneously. 

The central premise of the incrementalist view is that it is dif- 
ficult to specify the ei&ds or objectives of public programs and virtually 
impossible to separate ends from means (Lindbloom, 1959). In other 
words, ends or goals are being constantly explored, reconsidered, and 
discovered, and are usually in conflict with one another. It is 
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politically unrealistic > for example, to technically maximize some known 
social welfare function, that is subject to a given set of production 
functions and resource constraints, because there is such a wide network 
of conflicts over values, even in low- level decisions. 

Incrementalists further assume that it is difficult to predict con- 
sequences that will result from the employment of any particular means 
in order to achieve the wide spectrum of end objectives and values that 
are ndraally present in any social setting* The connections between 
cause and effect cannot be unraveled by prior analyses. For this rea- 
son, and the fact that political decision costs rise with higher levels 
of value conflict among decision-making units, incrementalists feel 
that choice typically represents gradual movement away from problems 
rather than attempts to reach given objectives. Incremental steps re- 
duce the political opportunity costs of any decision, for the political 
resources expended, to secure the agreement necessary to pursue one line 
of action will not be so costly as to reduce or preclude the opportunity 
to pursue other lines of action (Wildavsky, 1966). 

The I/R decision-making process can, in a aense, be considered more 
"efficient" than the analysis called for in PPBS. Realistically, the 
individual analyst or analytical group cannot evaluate all the conse- 
quences of all the alternatives proposed to satisfy all the values held 
by the various groups in the decision-making process. In fact, simply 
the Identification of consequences, alternatives and values Is far 
beyond human capabilities in even relatively simple situations. Con- 
sequently, Incremental decision theorists emphasize the advocacy process 
as a means of reach;o.ng decisions. Their view is that relevant conse- 
quences of decisions will be discovered most efficiently when advocates 
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of every significant interest group are allowed to present and defend 
their desired alternatives. 

The particular virtures of the I/R paradigm, based on this analysis, 
seem to be its feasibility in circumstances that do not fit the assxamp- 
tions of the C/P paradigm. The I/R decision process has the following 
characteristics and merits: 

1. The paradigm assxames the presence of conflict over values,, 
problems, goals, change processes, ideologies, and expec- 
tations. The decision process diffuses and decentralizes 
these conflicts and operates on the basis of mutual accommoda- 
tions. Focusing attention on individual actors, rather than 
on central planners , creates a sense of the difficulties of 
social change and tends to inhibit Utopian, revolutionary 
aspirations. If decision-making is a collective uncoordinated 
process then a change in leaders is a not a completely effec- 
tive solution to social ills. Change is a structural and 
educational process as well. 

2. The paradigm does not assume that the nature of a policy area 
must be understood prior to decisions. The nature of policy 
areas is discovered through reactions to decisions and actions 
and, therefore, the process is remedial. Less information has 
to be collected and analyzed centrally if those who initially 
possess the knowledge are a] so relevant decision-makers. There 
is explicit recognition that information is a resource, subject 
to exchange in the marketplace, and is not freely provided to 
policy-makers. 

3. The paradigm does not require the centralization of analytical 
resources and decision power. The question of whose goals are 
to be served is resolved by political bargaining processes, 
not by central authority. 

4. The paradigm recognizes limitations of time and locational 
perspective placed on analysis. Each actor is permitted to 
^'satisfice" (Simon, 1947) in terms of the complex set of 
trade-offs unique to any particular circumstance. Incon- 
sistency is permitted and controlled through bargaining, 
thus providing for conflicting values and experimentation 
in the face of uncertainty. The self-interests and limited 
perspectives of individuals , as a result of their locations 
and roles in the organization, bring out the consequences of 
choices and are not solely viewed as obstacles to change 
since consistency is not an overriding requirement. 



5. Accountability is maintained through bar£;ainiug arrangements 
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between Individuals. Central policy-makers are not held 
accountable for matters over which they have no control. 
The diminished role of central policy-makers reduces the 
distance between those who make significant decisions and 
those who are affected by them; thus increasing sensitivity 
to the problems and desires of all parties. Freed from the 
inevitable uniformity of centrally developed policies, easier 
and more responsive accommodations to local circumstances are 
possible. Decision-^makers possess more relevant facts and 
are less likely to view those affected by their decisions 
in detached and abstract torms. 

Major Characteristics of the Two Paradigms: A comparison and contrast 

of their "ideal types." 

The decision process paradigms that have been discussed can be described 
as "ideal types" in the sense that this term was used by Weber (1949). Such 
a description provides a caricature of the paradigms in that it presents 
their most distinguishing characteristics in their most extreme forms. 
In practice conditions rarely exist that permit decisions to be made on 
the basis of these "ideal types," However, like the concept of "perfect 
.competition" in economics, these "ideal types" provide a framework that 
faci.litates the analysis of what one finds in an examination of practice. 

The most extreme form of the incremental/remedial decision process 
would be a situation in which all parties make their decisions in terms 
of their unregulated self-interests and, upon perceiving the effects of 
these decisions, make new decisions to deal with the problems reT?.;aled by 
the new information. No external collective sanctions would be imposed 
to force decisions to conform to values beyond those held by the indivi- 
dual. Economists have shown that an organized society is not feasible 
in such an environment of unfettered and uncoordinated individual decision 
making. The circumstances that lead to a need for constraining individual 
choice have been described by Olsen (1965), Hardin (1968), and Ostrom 
(1973). Some of the reasons that individual choice must be constrained 
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include: 

- the reed for specialization , and consequently the interdependencies 
in a complex modern society; 

- the existence of public ^oods , which all can receive whether they 
pay or not; 

- the presence of spillover effects or externalities , or the unintended 
effects on others of one's decisions; and 

- the nature of common property resources ^ or resources that involve 
a jointness of supply and separability of use (where individuals 
cannot be effectively excluded from access to the supply of a re- 
source but each individual makes a separable use of that resource) . 

The extreme form of the comprehensive/prescriptive decision process 

would be a situation in which participants make decisions entirely on the 

basis of perceptions of their collective welfare. Since, as was shown above, 

self-interest does not lead to acts that accord with collective welfare, 

the following conditions must be met for decisions to fully comprehend the 

collective welfare: 

- complete knowledge of the current state of affairs must be obtained 
to discover those circumstances that are detrimental to the collec- 
tive welfare; 

- all possible relationships between ends and means must be explored 
to discover the alternatives available; 

- specific ends, and measures of their attainment, must be defined and 
agreed upon to provide the criteria for choices; and 

- ef fective-'^iiethods for attaining selected ends must be available. 
Planning to accomplish these objectives is not feasible to the extent 

that knowledge is lacking about the current atate of affairs, desired ends, 
and effective means, or these areas are matters of controversy. Since im- 
perfect knowledge and controversy are nearly always the case, considerable 
discretion remains with individuals, even in the most thoroughly planned 
situations. Plans always are tentative and need constant revision. The 
lack of resources to do comprehensive analysis, even when such analysis is 
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within the state-of-the-art, means plans are stated at varying levels of 

abstraction and much has to be improvised by those who attempt to implement 

these abstractions in concrete situations. The attempt to. exercise undue 

control leads to what McKie (1970) calls the: 

"tar baby effect/' since it usually enmeshes the regulatory 
authority in a control effort of increasing complexity with . 
little gain in efficiency but a growing feeling of frustration. 

(p. 9) 

In practice trade-offs have to be made between comprehensiveness (to 
discover externalities and system-wide effects) and disjointed actions 
(to permit prompt response to problems). 

Figures 1 and 2 list some assumptions about the orientation of advo- 
cates of each of the two paradigms toward (1) the environment of the deci- 
sion process and (2) the values served by the paradigms. In a given policy 
area, it seems likely that some environmental variables listed in Figure 1 
will favor employing the C/P decision paradigm, and others will favor em- 
ploying the I/R decision paradigm. For instance, classroom scheduling may 
be easier to plan with predictable consequences than the techniques and 
content of instruction. Similarly, some values held by those affected 
by decisions will favor the C/P approach and others will favor the I/R 
approach. Efficiency, which requires measurable objectives, is more 
clearly a realistic concern when the object is a motor pool than when it 
is a basic research project. Basic research follows a line of inquiry 
and does not seek measurable objectives. 

The difficult task of the policy-maker, given these dilemmas* is 
to determine the mix of decision strategies appropriate for each area 
of decision and to develop consensus on the relative weighting of value, 
served by the use of each paradigm. A trade-off must be made between 
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conflicting values* A policy-maker cannot be a '*man of principle" if 
principle is defined as the ''ideal type" of either decision process 
paradigm. In the pragmatic world of policy, a decision-maker is not 
likely to prosper if he attempts to implement, according to a narrow 
logic, the idealized form of either paradigm. Neither the Utopia of 
the perfectly planned society, nor the Utopia of unfettered social in- 
teraction are feasible given the variables that constrain the processes 
of decision. This is true of organizations such as institutions of 
higher education. Circumstances exist in which a C/P strategy is ef- 
fective, but other circuinstances may favor an I/R strategy. The policy- 
maker has to weigh the trade-offs, and at some point strike a balance 
between conflicting values. The most ingenious schemes attempt to main- 
tain, to the greatest pxtent feasible, all conflicting values and to 
btiild in safeguards that forestall shifts to either extreme. 

A number of authors suggest that the values embodied in the I/R para- 
digm are more compatible with the concepts of democracy than are those of 
the C/P paradigm. Hayek (19A4) developed the thesis that liberal political 
philosophy^ with value assumptions ttimilar to those of the I/R paradigm, 
arose out of opposition to values- of authority and control associated with 
monarchies and other authoritarian forms of government. Dahrendorf (1968) 
in his examination of this Issue similarly concludes that freedom lies in 
the market concept of rationality and suggests, ti^at If we err, we should 
err in the direction of freedom. However, when faced with a choice between 
the exercise of authority on one hand, and a lack of direction or anarchy 
on the other, there seems to be some disposition on the part of people to 
embrace authority. This happened in Germany, following the First World 
War, and in Russia, following the chaos surrounding the revolution of 1917. 
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Despite the dreams of anarchists and revolutionaries, uncertain condi- 
tions in the past seem more often to have resulted in leaders gaSinlng 
authoritarian power than in advances in freedom and democracy. Stabil- 
ity and predictability, associated with a high degree of central control, 
when circumstances are uncertain, appear preferable to many as compared 
with the confusion of freedom and experimentation resulting from unco- 
ordinated responses to uncertain events (Fromm, 1965). 



A THEORY OF DECISION PROCESS SELECTION 
The Environment of Decision Making; Constraints and values. 



The effects of environment and values » Decision process selt^ctlon 

is constrained to a great extent by the differing natures of policy 
4 

fields. This point of view has been expressed by Etzioni (1967), and 
Alexander (1972), Etzioni asserts that . • there seems to be no one 
decision strategy in the abstract, apart from the societal environment 
into which it is introduced/' Alexander suggests that: 

Instead of developing decision models in general it might 
be more valuable to look at decisiion^makjLng as a process 
which varies in response to the particular societal environ- 
ment, (p. 325) 

It then follows that: 

If the survival of a policy-maker depends, to a large extent, 
on the conformity of his image (Bouldlng, 1956) with his 
real environment, and if this isomorphism is reinforced by 
the success of his policies, one may expect some correlation 
between decision modes and the environments in which they 
flourish, (p. 329) 

Thus, selection of a particular decision process is limited by the 
bounds set by the unique constraints present in the policy field. 
From an analysis of organization theory, these constraints appear 
to include: 



A policy field is the area which a decision-maker wants to affect, 
and must take into account when making a particular decision. Thompson 
(1967) used the term "task environment" to describe this same concept. 
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- time and space limitations 

- knowledge of the causal relationships, change technologies, and 
outputs in the policy field, 

- the resources available for analysis, 

- the degree to which there is operational consensus, and 

- the role requirements and dependencies that result from 
functional adaptations to environmental demands. 

Figure 3 illustrates the relationship between these constraints and 
the two decision process paradigms. The nature of the constraints 
is described in more detail below. It is suggested that within the 
bounds set by the constraints found in a particular policy field, the 
selection of a specific decision process is determined by trade-offs 
between the conflicting values described in Figure 2. 

The disjointed nailure of decision-making . Organizational decision 
areas can be shown in a hierarchical ordering based on the degree to 
which they are operationally specific. Such an ordering Is shown in 
Figure 4. One might presume that in a totally rational world a deci- 
sion process would, in a linear fashion: 

- establish the values and ideology to be served; 

- select a set of behavioral premises consistent with the 
ideology and values; 

use these behavioral premises to define problem states, preferred 
states 9 and change strategies; 

- establish the policies needed to a^lter the problem state; 

- select programs consistent with dhe policies; and 

- so on down through the levels In Figure 4, 

The declsion--i?aking environment suggested, however, is based on a 
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contrary assumption. It assumes that decisions are made with varying 
degrees of independence at various levels of operational specificity, 
primarily as determined by time and resource constraints. Typically, 
there is insufficient time for full analysis of decisions and the re- 
sources needed to analyze the implications of decisions also are lack- 
ing. Rationality is thus bounded by these limitations (Simon, 1945). 
Subtle or even obvious inconsistencies are not discovered between deci- 
sions made by different individuals with different perspectives at the 
different levels of operational specificity. Constraints on rationality 
created by the demands of conflicting functions^ values and ideological 
consensus i and state of knowledge are also slov to change since research 
and education are slow processes. However, improvement of knowledge is 
perhaps a most effective, long run strategy for fundamental change. 
Role definitions, the allocation of resources, and time/space or struc- 
tural relationships appear more feasible areas to achieve changes in the 
short term. 

Constraii'itS : Time, knowledge, resources, consensus, and functions . 

C onstraints imposed by time . The amount of time that is available 
to engage in formal decision-making processes is a function of the rate 
of change in the policy area, deadlines placed on particular decisions, 
extent to which there are competing priorities, and degree to which 
events in the policy area are repetitive. If time constraints are 
severe, such as in the case when a ship sinks, or a riot erupts, then 
there is no time to establish and engage in formal decision processes. 
Decisions are made solely on the basis of previously established rou- 
tines, if there are repetitive features in the circumstances, or on 
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intuitive infoimation and the advice of a few trusted associates, if 
the emerging circumstances are unique. Depending on the particular 
situation, attempts are directed primarily toward controlling the 
rate of change or toward adapting to the emerging situation. The 
presence of time constraints increases the incentive to plan where 
past events served, to some degree, as a guide to the future; partic- 
ularly if a model of the situation subject to change is sufficiently 
understood so that alterations and adaptative actions are reasonably 
effective. Rapid change particularly favors engagement in contingency 
planning . 

Constraints Imposed by knowledge . The degree to which the area 
subject to policy decisions is understood limits the effectiveness of 
decision processes. Lack of knowledge about causal relationships among 
the elements of a particular situation makes prediction difficult and 
places a premium on cautious incremental actions and continuous monitor- 
ing of the action* s effects in order to make timely corrections. Fuller 
understanding permits risking bolder ventures where there is consensus 
on problems, strategies, and goals. The absence of effective technolo- 
gies for change limits the effectiveness of planning even when causal 
relationships are understood. On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that there are instances where comprehensive/prescriptive decision 
making is feasible based on an effective technology for change even 
though causal relationships in the field are obscure. When outputs 
are difficult to identify and measu?;e, then, to an equaX degree, 
planning is constrained. Certain kinds of analyses illuminate a 
policy field only in order to better inform decision-makers and can 
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be performed in certain cases, but these would not be considered 
planning from this point of view. Rather they are an intelligence 
gathering function and the product is knowledge employed as a resource 

5 

either for incorporation in plans, or for use in bargaining processes. 
Planning, as defined in this paper, involves the specification of goals 
and programs for their attainment. The critical distinction for analy- 
tical purposes is whether the data is employed to produce a prescriptive 
model or as a resource in the traditional decision processes. 

Constraints imposed by the availability and distribution of resources . 
Meltsner (1972), and Illchmaik and Uphoff (1971) argue that one of the 
shortcomings of policy analysis is the overly narrow definition of the 
resources that are exchanged in organizations. There are four classes 
of resources available to policy-makers. These are traditional economic 
goods and services, social assets, human qualities and skills, and 
information. Differing degrees of access to these resources set limits 
on the feasibility of employing particular decision process strategies. 
The first of these resources, eaonomia goods and se'i^iaes^ are the common 
and often the only focus of policy attention. Perhaps the recent 
ascendancy of economists to high policy positions has contributed to 
the over-concentration of attention given to this class of assets. In 
any c*^se, the rules of exchange for economic resources are more highly 
formulated than those for the exchange of other kinds of resources. 
Also, people tend to deal with those matters they know best how to 
handle. The second class of resources are social assets such as status, 
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Wilensky (1967) discusses the nature of this intelligence function. 
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legitimacy, authority, coercive power, and obligations. Little atten- 
tion seems to have been focused on this class of resources by most policy 
analysts, although Romans (1961) and Blau (1964) developed exchange 
theories of human behavior. Since these resources are often intangible, 
they are neglected commonly In calculations. Important distinctions 
often are not made between types of social resources. David Broder 
(1970) in speaking of the Presidency, noted confusion over the relation- 
ship between power and authority: 

But power and authority are not Identical. Authority — 
particularly the authority of the presidential office — 
involves the notion of legitimacy. And to establish the 
legitimacy of his actions, a President must have explained, 
and gained agreement with, his objectives. (p. A19) 

The third class of resources are human ekilla and qualitiee^ These 
resources are particularly difficult to subject to analysis and under- 
standing. Nonetheless, they are an extremely Important class of resour- 
ces, and should not be ignored by analysts. Likert (1967) discussed 
the management of human resources In an organization and suggests a 
system of "human asset accounting.*' Likert *s evidence appears to con- 
firm that policies often neglect the effect of decisions on human re- 
sources. For Instance, a budget action based on the concept of efficiency 
may have the unanticipated consequence of affecting the perceived status 
of the organization and the expectations of its clientele in ways that 
can result In an exodus of the most competent employees, since they are 
more In demand and« perhaps, are more perceptive of the long term conse- 
quences of the budget actlonl The fourth class of resources f 5 informa-^ 
tion. Like social resources, people often fall to realize that Informa* 
tlon Is exchanged and employed In ways designed to enhattce the net 
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positions of persons and organizations. Considerable naivete about 
this process of exchange is often involved in attempts to construct 
information systems. The assumption upon which the systems are based 
fails to provide for the fact that there is bargaining over :^.nf ormation. 
Information Is not freely exchanged if its diffusion adversely effects 
the self-interests of those who possess it. The phenomenon of the bureau- 
crat who, in order to protect his position, does not allow his subordi- 
nates to obtain a larger view of the operations of the organization 
often is noted, but is not always understood to be one aspect of the 
exchange process phenomenon. The typical reaction is to fault the 
motives of the individual, rather than to examine the factors involved 
in the exchange process that contribute to his behavior. 

The process of planning requires the presence of sufficient re- 
sources to design and implement plans. Thus, resources are concentrated 
at the upper levels of an organization where the breadth of overview 
is sufficient to produce an effective and logically consistent plan; 
a plan that takes the broad interests of the collectivity into consider- 
ation. Lack of resources to assemble data, or engage in analyses, or 
construct blueprints for action, force decisions to be madc^ in a de- 
centralized and remedial fashion. When resources are concentrated, 
planning can result in actions that represent limited points of view 
and serve particular setB of interests* "Counter-planning" (Churchman, 
1968} and "advocacy planning" (Oavidoff, 1965) have been proposed to 
remedy this latter defect. These concepts imply that those in author- 
ity will provide resources for analysis to individuals and groups whose 
Interests may conflict with their own. This seems a rather naive point 
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of view, although it can be argued that this was exactly the reason for 
the creation of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Constraints Imposed by the degree to which there Is consensus 
In the policy field . Disagreement can occur over the definition of 
problems, the definition of goals, and the selection and implementation 
of change strategies. Such disagreement results from the diverse 
values employed as criteria for choice, differing conceptual models 
employed to analyze events, different standards and norms of reciprocity, 
and varying expectations held by people. Disagreement also resiilts from 
access to different sets of facts. This problem of partial perception 
is illustrated by the classic parable of the blind men examining the 
elephant, each of whom describes its characteristics differently as a 
result of being in contact with different parts of the beast « In or- 
ganizations people at different levels have access to different sets 
of facts* Often it is thought that most, or many, organizational pro- 
blems result from lack of information* The consequence of this assump- 
tion is the selection of strategies for change that fail to recognize 
that there are aXso fundamental, underlying disagreements producing 
conflict. Group encounters and better information flows will not pro- 
duce agreement if the conflict is over basic self-interests, ideologies 
and values. Techniques employed to maintain or gain consensus In the 
face of fundamental conflicts include: 

discussing policy at a level of generality sufficiently high 
to blur disagreement, 

- having a secret plan (Benvenl^te, 1970), 

- focusing on operational des^ils rather than on broader Issues 
of policy, and 
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- setting up "due process" methods of decision-making that leave 
goals to be ironed out along the way through bargaining, voting 
or similar techniques. 

Goal setting is difficult, and often dysfunctinal, when there is a 
lack of consensus in a field of policy* This lack of consensus re- 
stricts the use of the C/F decision process. 

Constraints imposed by conflicting functional demands * Different 
roles played by actors in an organization place restrictions on their 
behavior. For instance, a budget officer is concerned with efficient 
allocation of resources and his life is easier if his clients do not 
make demands for large increments of additional funds. On the other 
hand, deans lead a happier existence if they can support a variety of 
faculty activities and can respond to new initiatives without abandoning 
old programs. The budget officer is rewarded for keeping a close eye 
on economy, the dean for building a stronger (more expensive) depart- 
ment. Setting goals, establishing program prilorities and seeking ef- 
ficiency are appealing to a budget officer. Experimentation, diversity 
and breadth of program are appealing to the dean. Planning by his 
clients thcit serves to Justify his decisions, therefore, is likely to 
be favored by a budget officer. Incremental decision processes that 
provide flexibility are likely to be favored by a dean. On the other 
hand, an institutional budget officer, looking toward the state budget 
agency, is not likely to favor being made the object of prescriptive 
requirements. Planning that reduces the flexibility and adaptability 
with which he meets contingencies and serves his cllenta is dysfunc- 
tional. There is slack in organizations (Cyert and March, 1963) that 
gives them discretfir^nary resources and flexibility to adapt to new 
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circumstances. Planning and ef f Iclency^-seeklng result in a reduction 
of this slack. Consequently » there is a reduction in the organization's 
ability to adapt to contingencies. Its margin for error is smaller. 

Conclusions . Th<s analysis of these constraints suggests that dif- 
ferences ±ti the presence of constraints determines the bounds within 
which the two decision paradigms are feasible. Policy-makers often 
fail to consider the full range of resources to which they must be set*- 
sitive in order to avoid impractical or disastrous courses of action. 
The I/R decision paradigm appears to have greater sensitivity to the 
full range of resources and other constraints present in higher educa- 
tion because decisions are located closer to the circumstances that 
generate the n^ed for action. Compression of information, data distor- 
tion» and a press for quantification, needed to permit central figures 
to assess the "big picture/' associated with the C/P paradigm^ is 
so essential to the I/R process of decision. Nevertheless, in all or- 
ganizations some means must be present to reconcile the data describing 
broad effects and collective interests possessed by those at the top of 
the hierarchy with the more detailed , particularistic data possessed by 
those al the base of the organizational pyramid. 
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THE GAP BETWEEN NORMATIVE ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING 
DECISKjN PROCESS SELECTION AND THE 
REALITIES OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ENVIRONMENT 

Effects of the Gap: Confusion over operative constraints and values . 

The C/P decision paradigm appears to be more consistent with the 
Ideological assumptions held by the majority of the policy-makers In 
higher education at state and system levels. This Is evidenced by the 
growth in planning, coordination and evaluation. The characteristics 
of the constraints found in higher education, however, generally appear 
to be more compat:<.ble with the assumptions of the I/R paradigm. A gap, 
therefore, can be expected between the normative assumptions of high 
level policy-makers and the actual decision processes that are employed 
as a result of the <2ecislon constraints. Tlie perception of this gap 
between the normative ideal and actual practice could be the reason 
for the current emphasis on accountability, evaluation and auditing 
that seeks to control willful individual behavior and thus reduce the 
distance between practice and the ideal. However, the disparity between 
the normative ideal and practice are not likely to be resolved by attempts 
to modify the willful behavior of individuals since, as Etzioni (1972) 
notes, attempts to directly Influence people's values and attitudes is 
extremely difficult and costly. Behavior can be Influenced more easily 
by altering environmental, social and physical decision constraints. 
The gap between norms and practice also has led to the emerging critiques 
of PPBS and other systems planning approaches. Th^se critiques, 
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unfortunately I have tended to criticize current planning without present- 
ing alternatives to policy-makers who are faced with the newly emerging 
problems that demand attention. A return to "muddling through," and 
the ways of the past, do not serve as sufficient guides for those who 
must deal with the demands on higher education. 

A policy-maker In higher education must be sensitive to the con- 
straints in areas of policy-making, and to the values affected by his 
selection of a decision process. The selection of values is not an 
either/or proposition. Trade-offs are involved and the points of trade- 
off appear to shift with time. An example of this dilemma can be found 
by examining one sensitive policy issue. ^ Planning to increase the 
proportion of minorities in higher education may involve imposed quotas. 
Quotas conflict with the values of flexibility, academic freedom, and 
advancement on the basis of quality. Thus a policy-maker has to establish 
the relative value of equality as against quality and academic autonomy. 
These values can be contradictory in theory but must be reconciled in 
practice. A search is required for a policy that results in the least 
loss in equality while preserving the greatest amount of opportunity 
for quality and adaptability. The answer in practice is neither planning 
nor reliance on the market but some Judicious mix of the two. The wise 
policy-maker finds tht most acceptable mix of these two conflicting 
approaches. The nature of this value conflict is such that fundamental 
problems are not likely to be solved, as Cohen et al (1972) notes, but are 
likely to recede and reappear, shifting from one decision situation to 
another, and producing a constant tension in organizations. 

^An extensive discussion of this issue is contained in the report 
of the Carnegie Coomlsslon on Higher Education entitled: Quality and 
Q Equality: New Levels of Federal Responsibility for Higher Education (1970). 
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Examples of the Gap: Policy confusion . 

Contemporary literature on higher education policy often falls to 
recognize both the constraints on the selection of policy processes and 
the nature of the value conflicts Involved In operational choices. A 
few examples that Illustrate this point are described below. 

1. The Carnegie Coimnission on the Future of Higher Education, in 
its report "The Capitol and the Campus: State Responsibility for 

Postsecondary Education" (April, 1971), recommends in a ''checklist of 
planning considerations" that^ to the extent possible, state plans 
contain a statement of goals and quantification of goals. The report 
also recommends that states broaden their responsiblltles to encompass 
all postsecondary education. At the same time, the Commission expresses 
concern over the growing dominance of governors on higher education mat- 
ters. The inconsistency implicit in these statements is dealt with 
inadequately in the report. The logical connection between control and 
planning is not addressed, nor is there sufficient exploration of the 
proper balance between levels of coordination and institutional adapta- 
bility* Th& tendency of planning to centralize decisions-making is a 
crucial consideration, but the document, dealing more with the need to 
plan for diversity, neglects to note that the seeking of efficiency 
associated with planning commonly leads directly or indirectly to a 
reduction of diverse activities* The interesting question is whether 
diversity is better served by planned specialization or by ^^hsitlvity 
to the social demands of the marketplace. 

2. The Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education of 
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the California Legislature (1973) reconnnends that: 

The legislature shall adopt a statement of legislative 
intent articulating broad statewide goals for California 
post-secondary education, (p. 3) 

At the san^ timej^ the report calls for abandoning the "master plan" con- 
cept in favor of continuous planning. On one hand the Joint Committee 
wants a legislative mandate to give direction and consistency to the 
state's programs in post-secondary education. On the other hand, it 
recognizes the rapid changes that require continuous planning, A 
relatively precise statement of goals by the l-^gislature would create 
a risk of inflexibility and could turn out to codify outdated percep- 
tions. Highly generalized goal statements would provide little direc- 
tion for those throughout the state who participate in post-secondary 
education decisions. Resolution of this conflict is one of the key 
problems faced by the legislature, but the issue is not treated explicitly 
in the report:, although to a certain extent some resolution is implicit 
in the report's specific recommendations » Lack of explicitfiess is, per- 
haps, a useful strategy to gain adoption of the report. If the neglect, 
however, is due to a lack of sensitivity to the issue, then chances are 
great that choices will be made that have undesirable consequences. 

3. In a study of the cost/income squeeze in higher education, Clieit 
(1971) speaks of the need for Institutions to set priorities and to "teve 
a set of purposes — purposes that the supporting public can understand 
and defer to*" This prescription for the financial problems c£ institu- 
tions fails to adequately recognize both the limitations that a lack of 
consensus places on setting goals, and the source of conflicts over 
goals. It does not help the president of an Institution to recommend 
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that he clarify his purposes, if there is fundamental conflict over the 
validity of these purposes. It is even less helpful, if the lack of con- 
sensus, or purpose, in the institution is a reflection of the lack of 
agreement on priorities and purposes in society at large. A more basic 
understanding of fundamental conflicts, and processes by which such con- 
flicts are resolved in a democratic society, would be of more help to 
the institution in plotting courses of action. 

4. Bowen and Douglass (1971) attempted to determine the "compara- 
tive instructional costs for different ways of organizing teaching- 
learning in a liberal arts college." They concluded that: 

We have no factual evidence about the effect of changes in 
mode of instruction upon quality or effectiveness of educa- 
tion. We have only our own judgments, and anyone else is 
entitled to make different ones. (p. 98) 

Nevertheless, they assert that "... nothing but good could come from 
simplification of the curriculum." Their entire analysis rests on this 
unsupported assumption. They do recognize the obstacles posed by the 
lack of understanding of the teaching process and suggest that overcom- 
ing these obstacles to reform be given the highest priority. In the 
short run, however, their solution is not cautious experimentation but 
"motivating the faculty along Constructive lines." Presumably the defi- 
nition of what is constructive is left to the authors since there is no 
empirical data to suggest efficient courses of action. If the h3rpotheses 
put forth in this paper are accurate, regarding the constraints that 
effect decision processes, then rapid curriculum change is likely to be 
a highly risky process, and a focus on changing faculty attitude is 
unlikely to be an effective strategy for reform. 
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5. June O'Neill (1971) in a discussion of productivity in higher 
education describes problems involved in measuring outputs stated as 
credit hours. Leaving aside the issue of the usefulness of credit 
hours as a sole output measure , she lists two problems that bias this 
measure: 

(1) The number of credit hours has not been accurately 
counted and (2) change in the quality of credit hours has 
not been adequately measured. (p. 49) 

She does not mention the lack of comparability between credit hours givfm 
in different institutions. Despite these apparently overwhelming limi- 
tations, O'Neill goes on to state: 

. . . this area needs systematic and objective empirical 
studies that try to compare cost differences and productivity 
change differences among educational institutions producing 
similar outputs . . * (p. 53) 

Given the weaknesses of output measures, the terms "objective" and 
"similar" hardly seem justified. Following the logic of O'Neill's 
argument, it would appear that little useful work can be done until 
the development of acceptable measures of outputs. Accepting the 
assumptions of the C/P approach to decision making, research is needed 
before empirical studies comparing cost differences and productivity 
changes are feasible. From the logic of the l/R approach, even if the 
outputs of higher education can be measured ~ an open question — the 
conflict over which set of outputs is desirable will frustrate decisions 
primarily based on a criterion of efficiency. Inconsistencies Imposed 
by pursuing conflicting goals (outputs) is a variety of Ixief f iciency that 
is considered essential to preseirve diversity and experimentation in 
higher education. It is true that this diversity must be confined 
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within the bounds of available funds, but O'Neill apparently fails 
to fully appreciate the dilemma inherent in this conflict. 
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SUMMARY 

A conflict Is underway in higher education over the legitimacy 
and effectiveness of two modes of decision-making. These modes of 
decision-making are termed the Incremental/Remedial and the Comprehen- 
sive/Prescriptive decision process paradigms. For purposes of analysis 
these decision process paradigms can be compared and contrasted as ''ideal 
types." Traditionally, the modes of decision-making associated with 
the I/R paradigm have been most Ideologically compatible with the domi- 
nant philosophic orientation of Aaerican society. Recently, however, 
the ideology of the C/P paradigm has gained ascendancy among policy 
makers. Both of these decision process paradigms have limitations, when 
considered as "ideal types." Decision-makers, therefore, are faced with 
the dilemma of finding the proper mix of these two modes of decision 
making in any given set of circumstances. 

In higher education today the dominant orientation of policy-makers 
is toward the C/P paradigm. However, the conditions set by the environ- 
ment in which higher education takes place and the traditional values 
associated with higher education are more compatible with the use of 
the I/R paradigm. Consequently, despite the belief in the efficiency of 
the C/P paradigm and the use of planning rhetoric, a high proportion of 
decisions in higher education are made on a disjointed, incremental,, 
remedial basis. A gap thus is visible between a C/P ideology and 
I/R practices in higher education. The attOTpt to close this gap has 
resulted in an Increase in evaluating, auditing, centralization of 
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decision-making and increased attention to accountability. This re- 
sponse to the gap between expectations and performance of the C/P deci- 
sion processes will fail because it does not deal with the basic con- 
straints that affect the success of decision processes. In fact, a focus 
on the willful behavior of people, which is the usual object of auditing 
and attempts to strengthen accountability, is probably particularly in- 
effective since people's values and ideologies are highly resistant to 
change, A number of people are now beginning to question the broader 
assumptions that lie behind concepts of efficiency, accountability and 
comprehensive planning, A new approach to policy formulation is needed in 
higher education that takes into consideration the constraints that affect 
the legitimacy and effectiveness of decision strategies and is sensitive 
to inevitable value trade-offs. Somehow policy makers must attempt to 
make both the right decision and to make the decision right. 
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